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sure in eating and drinking and spoke in a more cheerful
vein. Roon said: ' Our God of old lives still and will
not let us perish in disgrace/ Moltke so far relinquished
his passive equanimity that, glancing up joyously towards
the ceiling and abandoning his usual punctiliousness of
speech, he smote his hand upon his breast and said: ' If
I may but live to lead our armies in such a war, then the
devil may come directly afterwards and fetch away the
"old carcass/" He was less robust at that time than
afterwards, and doubted whether he would survive the
hardships of the campaign.

How keenly he wanted to put in practice his military
and strategic tastes and ability I observed not only on this
occasion, but also in the days before the outbreak of the
Bohemian war. In both cases I found my military col-
league in the King's service changed from his usual dry
and silent habit, cheerful, lively, I might even say merry.
In the June night of 1866, when I had invited him for the
purpose of ascertaining whether the march of the army
could not be begun twenty-four hours sooner, he answered
in the affirmative and was pleasantly excited by the hasten-
ing of the struggle. As he left my wife's drawing-room
with elastic step, he turned round at the door and asked
me in a serious tone: 'Do you know that the Saxons
have blown up * the bridge at Dresden ?' Upon my
expression of amazement and regret he replied: ' Yes,
with water, for the dust/ An inclination to innocent
jokes very seldom, in official relations like ours, broke
through his reserve. In both cases his love of combat
and delight in battles were a great support to me in carry-
ing out the policy I regarded as necessary, in opposition

* [Play on the word gesprengt,~\
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